terror of suddenly hearing Madame de Laignes' voice,
or her step on the stairs, impelled him to curtail his
own delight. Once more, and for the last time, he
strained her to him; then, in a flash, he was out of the
room, one glance back to impress her image on his
memory, and in a flash he was downstairs, four steps
at a time, dazed with happiness and still feeling that
soft breast pressed against his heart.
But after this taste of living reality life was like a
dead void, and he realized more clearly than ever how
impossible it would be to go on waiting, perhaps for
years. To wait and wait. . . . The obstacles set up
against them were precisely of the kind that are best
served by time, and surely to ask for time, as Catherine
asked, was to play into the hands of their deadliest
enemy ? It behoved them, on the contrary, and without
a moment's delay, to vanquish time, to struggle against
it, as a swimmer resists the strong set of a current, and,
instead of being swept away by its slow, inexorable
motion, to attain at one stroke the goal on which their
eyes were set. The whole burden of the struggle was Ms,
however; she would not raise a finger to help him.
She had sworn to follow him as soon as he should give
the word, and now she had abandoned him. Nothing,
neither arguments nor prayers, nor imminent danger
nor hope of happiness to come, could rouse her from
her inertia.
And at the thought that their fate depended now
solely upon her, that all obstacles to their happiness
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